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Beautiful New England 


ODAY a population that seeks 

the most secluded nooks of 
farm and shore, of hill and 

valley, and forest fastness, comes 

to New England for recreation and health. 
Our beauty of landscape is{wealth and 
danger. Pleasure-loving travelers are 
too apt to be heedless of the more serious 
sanctions of life. But New England 
has, in the past, gloried in another 
beauty — that of the mind and conscience. 
Will our visitors carry away with them 
something of that remembrance from 
the shrines that they visit and the homes 
that they enter? We cannot illustrate 
it in pictorial pages. We cannot show 
in half-tones and drawings the patience 
and hope of our race. But we can appeal 
for consideration as something more than 
a national playground. He is not worthy 
of us who does not grasp something of 
New England’s moral sanity and sweet- 
ness. 
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ON THE BEACH AT BAR HARBOR 


AN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, ORGANIZED BY SUMMER VISITORS AT BOURNE 
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A COVE AND SHINGLE AT BAR HARBOR 


WHERE THE GREEN WATERS BREAK 
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T has been a strangely fatuous 

month: Congress drones on toward 

the inevitable, and tries to look 

important; Mexico, with Latin 
unmindfulness of essentials and the 
usual Latin moue at “American 
Crudity,” complains of a lack of 
friendly recognition from her “sister 
republic,” which she continues to 
insult and injure; the blatant popular 
press in New England continues to 
excoriate the New Haven railroad and 
to rejoice in the bending to demagog- 
uery of the Mellen administration 
and the defeat for at least a dozen 
years and perhaps for a generation 
of a masterly plan for the develop- 
ment of this section; the country, 
not yet having felt its effects, con- 
tinues to rejoice in the prospect of a 
new national tax system, whereby 
the foreigner who enriches himself 
at our expense is exempted from all 
share in the cost of government, 
which is to be borne by those who 
have won a competence among our 
own people—a tax on success and 
achievement, which reflects the level- 
ing democracy of the narrow and 
provincial thought of the over-esti- 
mated “Middle-West”; the militant 
suffragettes continue to amuse the 
world with their important pettiness — 
Mrs. Pankhurst now “goes limp,” 
like Lovey Mary’s baby, when the 
police arrive —; the feministic wave 
that has destroyed art and literature, 
and dissipated social economics with 
countless frivolities continues to rise 
toward its fatal crest, as it has been 
rising ever since the nauseous senti- 
mentalism of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
flooded the earth; private schools and 
colleges continue to clamor for increased 
endowment to the growing confusion 
of our educational system; most Ameri- 
can men continue to work too hard 
at nothing and to live beyond their 
means; most American women continue 
to follow the fashions set by tasteless 
and conscienceless Hebrew manufac- 





THE MONTH 


turers, and to spend too much time 
and thought on amusements, luxury 
and dress. How long, oh Lord! How 
long! 

It has been a singularly beautiful 
month: here in New England, at 
least, the skies have been wonder- 
fully clear, with magnificent cloud- 
masses floating slowly across from 
horizon to horizon; roses have enjoyed 
a second blooming season; the country 
is green, light showers having saved 
the grass and more tender herbage; 
it has been just warm enough to give 
to the water that refreshing aspect 
which is its ultimate charm, just cool 
enough to give zest to the floral glory 
of our gardens. 

It has been a month of growing 
faith: the nation, staggered by the stu- 
pidities of governmental interference, 
has turned to face the future with a 
growing consciousness that in individ- 
ual effort, and not in governmental 
action, has achievement and progress 
always resided; as a nation who takes 
our politics altogether too seriously 
and too absorbingly, we have stopped 
reading the political news and begun 
to face the future; business is finding 
its feet; we seem to have been vouch- 
safed a glimpse of:a way out, in spite 
of the “problems” and “issues” and 
“revolutions” with which we are said 
to be overwhelmed by those who wish 
to exploit the community for their 
own gain; we even seem to see that 
there is public conscience and public 
sense sufficient to overcome the vapor- 
ings of the yellow press and the flam- 
boyant superficiality of the innumer- 
able host of reformers. In short, it 
has been a month in which we have 
made no special progress in getting 
on the right track, or even in a general 
realization of how far we are from the 
right track; but it has been a month 
in which we have come to see that 
the country will surely survive the 
tariff changes, Japan, Mexico, Congress 
and even William Randolph Hearst! 
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It has been a month, withal, in 
which it is good to be alive, for the 
beauty of the world and the glory of 
ever wider and more open oppor- 
tunity to activities that bless and do 
not harm. 


An extraordinary feature of the 
general state of mind in America is 
the almost universal report of book 
publishers that never in their experi- 
ence have serious books been so 
neglected by buyers. The condition 
is not sectional, but wide-spread. 
The people, apparently, do not want 
to think seriously or to inform them- 
selves. Even the Wilson books have 
failed to meet with any popular 
demand. Some books of world-wide 
reputation have not sold over a thou- 
sand copies. On the other hand, the 
French naturalist, Fabre, with his 
books on insect life, has occupied the 
center of the stage. In other words, 
our zealous sociologists and world- 
builders have exhausted the patience 
of the reading public. There can be 
no question but that this is true. At 
the same time book publishers have 
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themselves to blame for what has been 
a growing condition for a number 
of years. They do practically nothing 
to encourage serious book reviews. 
The worthless, commercial book re- 
view is fostered. Every attention is 
paid to meretricious notices in medi- 
ums of large circulation. Mediums 
of large circulation do not sell serious 
books. The prevailing type of book 
review interests nobody. In other 
words, it is another case of cupidity 
over-reaching itself. A good book 
review, sincere, scholarly, suggestive, 
appearing in a journal of ten thousand 
circulation will sell more books than 
an adulatory notice in a “medium” 
of a million circulation. 


We are placing in your hands to-day 
a “Souvenir Number” of the New 
England Magazine. It is devoted 
almost exclusively to illustrations. 
This we are doing in consideration 
of the thousands of travelers who 


visit New England in the summer 
months and who may appreciate an 
opportunity to carry away with them 
such a pictorial epitome of Beautiful 
New England. 
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SOME OF NEW ENGLAND’S SUMMER BIRDS 


Drawincs By WiiuiAmM Everett Cram 





SAND MARTIN 





CLIFF SWALLOW HERMIT THRUSH 





MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT 
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BARN SWALLOW 








WHITE-BELLIED SWALLOW 











CLIFFS — ONF OF THE BFAUTIFUL FEATURES OF THE MAINE COAST, NEAR BAR HARBOR 














SURF AT SCARBORO, MAINE 


THE BEACH ROAD 
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ON THE BEACH AT KENNEBUNKPORT 





BEACH GRASSES 
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THE LITTLE LADY 


By CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN 


I. In tHE Matron’s Room 


si WONDER if we can suit her,”’ 
said Miss Mills. She slowly 
folded the letter she had been 
reading, as slowly removed her 
spectacles, and laid letter and glasses 
on the stand at her side. 

Miss Mills—Jlank, thin-visaged, 
narrow-lipped — was in charge of the 
Farnsborough Orphanage, and the 
plump, compact, good-natured looking 
little woman who sat rocking by the 
further window was Miss Dillsbury, 
her chief assistant. 

“Oh, yes!”’ now said Miss Dillsbury 
cheerfully. 

“Gracious, Louisa! You’ve not 
even seen the letter. You don’t know 
what I’m talking about.” 

“Someone after a child?” placidly 
inquired Miss Dillsbury. She was 
darning a small, brown woolen stocking, 
and if the stocking had waited much 
longer to be mended, there wouldn’t 
have been any stocking to speak of. 

“Yes; but it’s that Miss Loring.” 
Then, indeed, Miss Dillsbury did 
stop rocking, and a look of some con- 
cern appeared on her plump counte- 
nance. For Miss Loring was well- 
known to be a Most Particular Lady, 
and if she came in quest of a child, one 
must be forehanded and have the 
right child in evidence. 

“Tt’s not that she’s rich,” said Miss 
Mills, — “It’s not that, for she tsn’t.” 


“No,” assented Miss Dillsbury. 
“Boy, or girl?” 
“Girl. Let me see »” taking 





up the letter again, “A little girl of 
about eight or nine.” Miss Loring 


and her brother are coming at four 
this afternoon to choose the child. 
Seem to be in a hurry. Miss Loring 
is going to make her home with her 
brother in England, and wants to 
take along a little girl to bring up and 





have for company. Now, Louisa, we 
must set our wits to work!” 

Miss Mills herself looked as if she 
liked nothing better than setting her 
wits to work. Her stiff muslin cap 
with its starched bows fairly bristled, 
and she sat, if possible, more erectly 
in the old rocker. But Louisa resumed 
contentedly, “Oh well, Eliza, I guess 
they’ll see one they like. I’m sure 
they’re a nice set this year. Of course 
Katie’'d have no chance.” 

“Katie’s here to stay, unless she 
changes a good bit. But there’s 
Nellie Burns; I’m free to say I’m 
proud of that child.” 

“And yet Katie—” began Miss 
Dillsbury. 

“ Nellie’s not afraid to speak up 
when she’s spoken to,” went on Miss 
Mills rapidly, “A smart, capable child. 
She'll be worth something to the home 
she goes into. And then there’s 
Rhoda, —if Miss Loring could see 
her hemming —”’ 

“And yet Katie —”’ 

“Yes, hem she can as well as a girl 
twice her age. Pretty, too. Some call 
her hair red, but J say it’s auburn. 
I do take solid satisfaction in looking 
at that child!” 

“And yet Katie—” began Miss 
Dillsbury a third time. But just 
then a bell rang in some lower region, 
and Miss Mills had risen and was out 
of the door before more could be said. 


II. In tHE Piay-Room 


The play-room at the Orphanage 
looked like anything but a place for 
play. The walls were bare of ornament 
except for a framed sampler at one 
end of the room. This sampler showed, 
in vivid colors, Jonah in the act of 
being swallowed by the whale, and 
was responsible for not a few night- 
mares among the children. Miss 
Mills had worked the sampler at the 
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age of seven. There were two plain 
wooden tables, but no chairs, except- 
ing those for the somewhat infrequent 
use of visitors. It was Miss Mills’ 
theory that chairs encouraged laziness, 
and that until children’s habits were 
formed it was as well to keep them 
actively on their feet. As to games — 
“They only clutter up the room.” 

Yet a child will have it’s own. In 
the bare play-room games were played, 
and laughter sounded. Smuggled 
newspapers were converted by small 
girls into paper-dolls, and the little 
boys were blue-coated soldiers who 
camped under the table-tents. 

To-day the little girls were quieter 
than usual. Whether someone had 
overheard stray sentences from the 
morning’s conversation between Miss 
Mills and Miss Dillsbury, or whether 
Miss Dillsbury herself had told one of 
the older girls, — however it came 
about, a rumor had spread among the 
children that a lady was that day 
coming, and coming to choose and 
possibly take away one of their own 
number. And, though not really 
ill-natured, they all shouted with 
laughter when Katie cried, “Oh, if it 
could be me!”’ 

Katie’s eyes looked too big in her 
thin face. Her hair refused point- 
blank to curl, even when Angie McMan- 
nus twisted the black locks up in 
innumerable papers. “Your clothes 
slip and twist so, Katie!” said Miss 
Mills, “How is it?” Jennie’s don’t.” 

Katie made no answer (it was a 
provoking way she had) but looked 
rather stupidly at Jennie. Jennie was 
as trim as the freshly-clipped yew in 
the front yard, while Katie resembled 
more the stunted straggling silver 
birch with its few leaves across the 
wall. 

Miss Mills had singled out Jennie 
as the little girl Miss Loring would 
probably choose to adopt. But then 
she wondered whether Rhoda of the 
auburn hair might not stand an 
Looks go a 


equally good chance. 
long way. 

In Rhoda’s own mind was no doubt 
whatever. 


She felt sure of not being 
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passed by, and the conviction led her 
to assume a new step and mien, and 
to look upon the bare walls as if 
already saying good-bye to them. 

Katie had invented the game, called 
“Gather them golden,” at which the 
children were playing. It was a 
pretty and ingenious game, but Katie 
herself could not be persuaded to take 
part init. She blushed hotly and drew 
back when the children tried to pull 
her into their circle. She took the 
youngest baby up in her arms and, 
holding him cuddled close, looked on 
from a far corner. The baby patted 
Katie’s cheek. He was allowed to 
pull the green ribbon from her hair, 
and she said never a word. But she 
laughed with Jimmie when the “ golden 
apples” being at last gathered into a 
“basket” the boys proceeded to pick 
them out and to “eat” such as could 
not escape. Perhaps if Jimmie had 
been a few months older and able to 
speak clearly he could have told why 
Katie’s frocks so often slipped and 
twisted. 


Il. 


“Edward, what in the world am I 
doing it for?” 

“Heaven knows!”’ 

“Shall we turn back? But no! I 
do want a little girl exactly as I wanted 
my first long gown, and before that 
a doll with real hair. 

“Dolls are expensive.” 

“T think her hair will be fair, Ed- 
ward. I’ve never thought of any but 
a light-haired, blue-eyed child, perhaps, 
like little Alice.” 

Mr. Loring looked away, and for a 
few moments neither spoke. 

When he did speak it was witha 
faltering voice. 

“ After having her if you choose 
someone — as you well may; it’s all 
a lottery—who turns out not a 
lady — ” 

“T know, I dare say I shouldn’t 
have said we’d decide so immediately. 
But we must sail Saturday. And there 
are all her clothes and other things 
to be seen to.” 

“Get ’em in London.” 


On THE Way TO THE ORPHANAGE 























“The poor little forlornity must 
have something to travel in.” 

Of the tall, singularly fair, slender 
couple walking at a brisk pace toward 
the Orphanage, Miss Loring was the 
elder by several years. Her brother 
had just reached his fortieth year. 
The loss of their little sister some twelve 
years ago was one they seldom could 
speak of, even to one another. 

As they drew nearer to the Orphan- 
age Miss Loring’s color came and 
went, and her heart beat quickly. 
As Edward said, it was all a lottery. 
He and she were the only ones left 
of the old name, excepting some 
distant cousins in Canada. If this 
child could fit into their quiet lives, 
be a bit of color and fragrance where 
they had almost forgotten how to look 
for any blossoming, could lure Edward 
from his sadness, make her own active 
hands more gladly busy,—on the 
other hand (for the brother and sister 
were fastidious to a fault), if the little 
girl should prove, in the end, after 
care and cherishing, but an artificial 
flower, unable to bloom — 

And now they were at the gate, 
and in a moment had been admitted 
and shown into the chilly little recep- 
tion room. 


IV. 


Miss Mills led her visitors up two 
flights of stairs and along the narrow 
hall which led to the play-room. 
“For here,” she explained, “you can 
see the children all together. If I 
called them down-stairs, one at a time, 
I’m afraid it would wear out your 
patience.” 

“That will be much the best way,” 
said Miss Loring, “we have a two- 
mile walk home, and the days are 
shortening.” 

The hall proved dark, and in open- 
ing the play-room door the light, 
coming suddenly, was rather blinding. 
Moreover, Mr. Loring’s eyesight was 
very poor. He followed Miss Mills 
and his sister into the room, but just 
over the threshold stumbled over a 
toy cart (or more properly a wooden 
20x with string attached) and fell 


In THE PLay-Room 


THE LITTLE LADY 
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headlong. He was on his feet at once, 
brushing off the dust with his hand- 
kerchief, and smiling away the lamen- 
tations of the matron. The incident 
is mentioned only for what came in 
its wake. The children were enter- 
tained by the mishap, Jennie and 
Rhoda loudly sounding their amuse- 
ment after the rest were again quiet. 

Miss Loring’s attention was drawn 
to the little girl whose black hair was 
held in bounds by the narrow green 
ribbon. This little girl was quite near 
the door, but to all appearances one 
would suppose had seen nothing of the 
fall. When it happened she instantly 
turned her head away, and seemed to 
be watching something intently from 
the window. 

The matron allowed Katie to stay 
at the window, while she brought 
forward in turn capable Nellie, pretty 
Rhoda, and trim Jennie, — the bright 
particular stars—, and a few other 
little girls not so noticeable, “but 
likely children,” Miss Mills assured 
her visitors. 

“Nellie, run now to Miss Dillsbury 
and fetch a plate of cake for the lady 
and gentleman. Do you go with her, 
Katie,” — turning to the child at the 
window — “You'll see, now, how spry 
Nellie is,” said Miss Mills when the 
two little girls had gone down-stairs, 
“Up-and-doing. Not a lazy bone in 
her!” 

“And the other little girl?” asked 
Miss Loring. 

“Oh, Katie! — Katie’s well enough, 
to mind a baby and that, — but she’s 
ordinary. That’s what Katie is, — 
ordinary.” 

Here was Nellie, to be sure, back 
again, plate in hand; and on the plate 
a thin slice of fruit cake and a thick 
slice of plain cake. This plate she 
briskly presented to Miss Loring, while 
ordinary Katie two minutes later 
entered with a twin plate which she 
very shyly gave into Mr. Loring’s 
hands. Or was it a twin plate, after 
all? The brother and sister exchanged 
a swift smile. The fresh snowy napkin 
underlying Mr. Loring’s cake was 
absent from the plate of his sister. 
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His cake lay in even slices while"hers— 
the under slice looked as if small fingers 
had been busy forming a curious 
ornamental design along the edge. 

“You’re slow, Katie,” said Miss 
Mills coldly; at which the color in 
‘ Katie’s cheeks deepened. 

Nellie drew herself up with a comi- 
cal little air of self-satisfaction, and 
Jennie and Rhoda looked anxious. 
Each was fairly sure of her own 
superior attractions, yet with grand 
ladies and gentlemen, creatures well- 
known to be subject to whims, one 
never could tell. 

The matron found her two visitors 
strangely silent folk, but she was used 
to all kinds, and now, to fill the time, 
she asked the little girls in turn to 
come and speak to the lady, and tell 
her what they could do. Angie 
McMannus professed an aptitude for 
ironing. “Mary Haines, it seemed, 
found her joy in darning fine laces. 

“T can trim my own hats, and the 
other children’s hats,” said Nellie, 
“and I can set tables, and wash dishes, 
and dust, and clean up, and make —”’ 

“That will do,” said Miss Mills, for 
she had caught a look of impatience 
on Mr. Loring’s face. She summoned 
Jennie next, Annie, Rhoda, and last 
of all, Katie. 

“Speak up now, Katie!” said the 
matron,asthe little girlslowly advanced 
and stood with drooping head before 
the three. Instead of speaking up, 
Katie’s head bent a little lower, so that 
one now saw not only the band of 
green ribbon encircling her hair, but 
the ribbons’ two floating ends. 

“You’ve a tongue I suppose, as well 
as Angie or Jennie!” went on Miss 
Mills. 

“T know what she can do!” said 
Mr. Loring, taking Katie very gently 
by the hand, and drawing her to his 
side. “She can look the other way 
when big men who ought to know 
better fall all over themselves.” 

Mr. Loring’s eyes looked into the 
little girls’ with an expression she 
had never met before from any grown- 
up. It was a look that called to her, 
and she knew that her own eyes were 
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answering, even though her tongue 
was tied. It was a look all fun and 
bright understanding. And suddenly 
a look upon her own face, a look 
delicious in its hint of laughter, as 
some rare curving shell seen through 
the covering wave, brought Miss 
Loring’s gaze as well to the child’s 
face. 

“Tell me, please, what you like 
to do,” said she in her low, pleasant 
voice. 

“T can’t do things. I’m not smart,” 
came almost in a whisper. 

“True enough!” cried Miss Mills, 
while the children tittered. 

Now the next to youngest child 
in the Orphanage was Patsy O’Brien. 
Patsy was five; and he adored Katie 
from the crown of her dusky head to 
the toes of her worn shoes. And 
Patsy, watching from afar the face of 
Miss Mills (his sworn enemy), and 
the row of elder girls, decided at just 
this point that they were all in some 
despicable conspiracy against his Katie, 
and fast getting the better of her. 
Before anybody quite knew what was 
happening, a small fury was in their 
midst, whirling arms and legs like 
some strange sort of pin-wheel. Miss 
Mills felt one cheek tingle, and then 
the other. Leaving her as if turned to 
stone with amazement, he fairly and 
squarely slapped or kicked Nellie, 
Jennie, Rhoda, Mary, Annie and 
Angie. ‘This mission accomplished, 
Patsy flew to Katie for shelter, for 
well he knew he had evoked a storm. 
Katie’s short arms were powerless to 
avert that storm, but she did her 
valiant best. . 

Surely this was a day of surprises 
at the Orphanage. When the children 
were, one and all, banished from the 
room, Miss Mills somewhat breath- 
lessly asked Miss Loring if any decision 
had been reached. 

“Yes,” said Miss Loring, “there 
seems to be really no question. I 
think my brother is agreed with me,” — 
turning to him. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Loring, 
“there is but one to choose — that 
most charming child, the Little Lady.” 
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THE WHITE CLOUDS 
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THE OLD HILL TOWN 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAIN RANGE —A VIEW FROM MOUNT WASHINGTON 








THE MOWER 




















THE WHITE MOUNTAIN RANGE — LOOKING ACROSS ECHO LAKE 











FALLING LEAVES 
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SOME COLONIAL HOUSES IN WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 





COLONIAL HOUSES IN 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















AN OLD COLONIAL HOUSE IN AGAWAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


There was a small book published at Greenfield, Massachusetts, 1798, by Arthur Benjamin. To this 
very practical treatise, as well as to the work of its author as a practical builder, is due by far the 
greater part of the good Colonial architecture in western New England. 





A DOORWAY IN 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FISHING VILLAGE 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE HARBOR 


Bits from quaint old Damariscove on the Maine shore. The English fishermen used to resort to this 
barren island to cure their fish. In 1622 as many as thirty vessels were reported there. 





THE PERMANENT RESIDENT 
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GOING INTO THE MAINE WOODS 


THE WOODSMAN’S HOME 





A ROAD IN THE MAINE WOODS 
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THE GUARDIAN 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER XXVI 
(Continued) 


Nat was well pleased with the 
arrangement.. Not only would this 
keep the house alive during the week, 
but it gave him a chance to do some- 
thing forTommy. He had always liked 
the lad. When on the following Sat- 
urday he came home after his long 
walk from St. Croix, it was not to a 
cold and dark house but to lighted 
windows, a fire on the hearth, and a 
steaming hot supper prepared by 
Flint. The latter was a good cook 
and had spent the entire day in getting 
things ready. 

So a month passed, and life went 
better with Nat Page than it had the 
preceding month— better in every 
respect save one. Though the work 
in camp ran smoothly though ’Gene 
continued to live up to his good name, 
though Julie so far as he could learn 
was happy, the ache would not out 
of his own heart. Night and day, 
day and night, he suffered like one 
tormented with a grievous illness. In 
spite of all he could do, the girl re- 
mained as the supreme necessity of 
his life. Work as hard as he might, 
he was left wakeful by thoughts of her. 
Whenever he did sleep, he dreamed of 
her and awoke with her name on his 
lips. He couldn’t make his life count 
for anything without her; he couldn’t 
disassociate her from either the past 
or the future. The past dated from 
the first time he saw her, and the 
future was a chaos of hopeless dreams. 

His sole outlet was through ’Gene, 
and he paid heavily whenever he used 
this, for the latter now realized fully 
that the one vulnerable spot in his 
brother was his regard for Julie. Nat 
liked to send back to her every Satur- 
day some little present. Once it was 
a few choice bits of spruce gum, another 
time a pretty strip of bark, and then 
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again a brace of partridges which he 
spent a half-day in getting. The first 
time he handed over these gifts to 
Gene the lattersmiledcontemptuously. 

“What are these for?” he inquired. 

“They are a present from you to 
your wife,” answered Nat. 

“What do you think she wants of 
those fool things?” demanded ’Gene. 

“She will like them because you 
bring them,” answered Nat. 

“Huh,” grunted ’Gene, “I reckon 
she gets enough to eat at home.” 

“Maybe,” answered Nat. “But 
you will carry something to her every 
Saturday.” 

Though at first "Gene thought this 
merely a bit of foolishness, he found 
that the little presents really did make 
a difference. Julie seemed actually 
pleased with the attention. 

“Tt must have been a lot of trouble 
for you to get these,” she said when he 
brought home the partridges. 

“No great trouble,” he answered 
lightly. 

“Well, it’s good of you, Gene. [ll 
cook them for your supper.” 

She did, and though she ate but little 
of them ’Gene finished them off with 
a decided relish. 

In spite of this, "Gene rebelled when 
Nat came back to camp one Saturday 
with a deer, and cutting off a haunch 
of venison weighing some twenty 
pounds handed it to him tocarry. This 
happened too on one of the worst nights 
of the winter. A snow-laden gale had 
swept over the mountain for two days, 
and when that noon the weary crew 
dragged themselves back to the shacks 
a chorus of snow-wraiths skirled out of 
the pines at their heels. A man could 
not raise his face to them, and breath- 
ing came hard. The trees were whipped 
until they soughed like the after-moan 
of a tear-dry woman. There was no 
landscape, no horizon. The world was 
reduced again to chaos; to a swirling 
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infinity of icy particles. Man did not 
belong in it, for it tested the strength of 
even the deep-rooted things. 

It had been a bad day for Nat too. 
The very fury of the storm seemed to 
drive Julie deeper into his heart. 
When he had gone hunting for her that 
morning, it was because the call for her 
was so great that he could not even 
work. The best he could do was to 
fight that storm to get some little thing 
for her. The fiercer blew the gale, the 
more real it made his effort seem. So 
that day it was necessary, more than 
any other day which had preceded, 
for him to go to the house at St. Croix. 
It was after lunch that he gathered in 
his belt and nodded to ’Gene. 

“Not to-day — not in this?” stam- 
mered ’Gene in amazement. 

“She'll worry if ye don’t come,” 
answered Nat. 

“Worry be hanged!” answered 
’Gene. “A wolf couldn’t live in this 
weather.” 

“Maybe not,” answered Nat, “but 
a man can.” 

“T’ll be damned if J can,” replied 
’Gene sulkily. 

“Ye'll prove yourself a man by 
trying,” concluded Nat. 

As they started, Nat tossed the 
haunch of venison to ’Gene. 

“For your wife,” he said briefly. 

’"Gene was speechless. When he 
recovered his breath, he stifled an oath. 
Then, with a wicked smile about his 
lips, he picked up the venison and 
followed at Nat’s heels. That was one 
of the days when Nat paid big, for 
from the time they started "Gene never 
ceased talking of Julie. He pictured 
the glory of returning to her and waxed 
shamelessly eloquent over the tingle of 
her warm arms about his neck. But 
at the end of the tenth mile he stumbled 
and fell under the weight of his gift. 
Nat shouldered it the remainder of the 
way, and for the last mile also bore the 
weight of his brother on his shoulder. 
He made no reply to anything ’Gene 
said, though most of the way his fingers 
itched to throttle off the speech. 

At the door of the little house Nat 
left his brother. After knocking for 
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him and stepping back quickly into 
the darkness, he saw the door open and 
caught a brief glimpse of the flushed 
face of Julie. She reached out her 
hands to help her husband over the 
threshold. A cry of wonder escaped 
her lips. 

“On a night like this, Gene?” she 
exclaimed. 

Speechless, numbed, ’Gene dropped 
the frozen haunch of venison at her 
feet. 

Nat saw her stare in amazement at 
the gift. Then he heard her voice once 
more. 

“Oh, ’Gene, ’Gene, I know you 
mean to be so good!” 

Then she took his arm to steady him, 
and closed the door against the gale and 
against the man hidden in the icy 
shadows. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


’GeneE Has a DRINK 


third that Al Foley slunk into 

camp for the ostensible purpose 

of selling tobacco, gloves, and 
woolen stockings. Because Foley 
moved like a gray wolf, Nat Page did 
not see him, but he learned that night 
at grub what the man was about, for 
at table the talk grew loud, and later 
that evening one-half the men were 
drunk, among them ’Gene. Nat was 
stretched out on his bunk, when he 
heard the rumpus, but when he ap- 
peared it was too late. The men were 
as wild as hawks. ’Gene, with flushed 
face and bleared eyes, sat in their 
midst, telling stories both vile and 
fantastic. Foley was in a corner half 
hidden from sight. After a look around 
Nat went outside and waited. There 
was nothing to be done at present. 
So long as the men had the liquor 
they had it and that was an end of it. 
He could not take it away from them 
as though they were small boys. He 
was not worrying so much about them 
as he was about ’Gene. As he thought 
of the wasted work of two months, 
his jaws became hard-set. But he 
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waited — waited for "Gene and waited 
for Foley. 

It was not until eleven that the 
trouble began which Nat knew in the 
end was sure to begin. It was then 
that there came a quick exchange of 
the lie, and ’Gene found himself facing 
Bartineau once again. Neither man 
was mad drunk. They were both able 
to stand on their feet and both able 
to fight. When Nat came in, they were 
already at it. But it didn’t last long. 
Within five minutes "Gene was shield- 
ing his face and backing away before 
the stiff blows from Bartineau’s fists. 
The latter followed him up, and Nat 
heard ’Gene exclaim; 

“For Gawd’s sake, quit!” 

Bartineau lowered his fists. He 
stood amazed a second and then de- 
liberately spat on ’Gene and turned 
away. 

Without resenting even this, "Gene 
huddled back into the crowd, which 
shied away to let him through. 

This was the pity of the incident — 
two months of wasted work. In less 
than five minutes all Nat’s efforts came 
to nothing; "Gene had caved in before 
the whole camp. And yet it was not 
to him that Nat spoke when he entered 
but to Al Foley. He crossed the room 
and seized the latter by the shoulder. 
He dragged him out of the door, a 
cringing cur of humanity beseeching 
help of the camp. Two men started 
forward to protest, but changed their 
minds and stepped back into their 
places. Once outside, Nat spoke 
briefly. 

“Tt was you who sold the stuff?” 
he demanded. 

“You can’t prove it,” whined Foley. 

That was true enough, for it was a 
matter of honor among the men not to 
tell where they secured their liquor. 

“No,” answered Nat slowly, “I 
don’t suppose I can. But I reckon it 
ain’t necessary.” 

“Ye’d better keep yer hands off’n 
me,” warned Foley. “I'll have the 
law on ye. Ye can’t prove nothin’.” 

“I’m not tryin’ to prove any- 
thing,”’ answered Nat. “Have ye any 
more?” 
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“Ye can’t prove nothin’.” repeated 
Foley. 

Nat reached down and tapped the 
man’s pockets and found two pint 
bottles. 

“T want those,” said Nat. 

He took them, and tossed the man 
a dollar. But the latter was too crafty 
to pick up the money, and it lay half 
buried in the snow where it fell. It 
was at this point that ’Gene staggered 
out, his head splitting, his tongue 
parched. 

“You’re just the man I want to see. 
Come on over to the barn.” 

“What for?” demanded ’Gene. 

“T’ve got some more over there,” 
answered Nat. 

“Ye’ve got a drink?” exclaimed 
*Gene in amazement. 

“Lots of it. Come on 

Dragging Foley along, Nat led the 
way to the barn and in. He handed 
one bottle to ’Gene. 

“Here,” he said, “help yourself 
Keep your eye on Foley while I fasten 
u hs 
There were two side doors leading 
out of the barn, and Nat fastened both 
of these from the outside. When he 
came back, ’Gene had drank half the 
bottle. It restored his confidence. 

“Say,” he exclaimed to Nat, “I’m 
goin’ back and knock the head off that 
Frenchman. I waren’t ready. I —” 

Nat placed his hand on his brother’s 
shoulder. 

“Later,” he said quietly. “I want 
you to lick him when you’re sober. 
To-night I want you to drink deep 
and hearty — drink all ye want. May- 
be ye won’t get another chance.” 

He turned to Foley. 

“Foley,” he said, “ye stay here an’ 
keep him company. Every door in 
the barn is locked. There’s two win- 
dows back of the horses, but I’m 
goin’ to stay out there and if ye open 
them I’ll knock ye in again. This is 
your party, and now ye’'ll stick it 
through.” 

‘What ye mean?” demanded Foley. 

“Wait an’ see,” answered Nat. 

He handed the second bottle to 
Gene. 
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“Here’s some more. Drink it all if 
ye want —every last drop of it. I 
shouldn’t wonder but what it’s the 
the last ye get in this camp.” 

“TI dunno what ye’re drivin’ at,” 
answered ’Gene good-naturedly, “but 
here’s how.” 

He raised the bottle to his lips. Nat 
went out and turned the key in the 
padlock on the outside of the big main 
door. Then he took his position 
beneath the two windows and waited. 

For the matter of five minutes he 
heard nothing from ’Gene except 
broken snatches of song and from Foley 
nothing at all. This was followed by 
a story, and then ’Gene’s thoughts 
apparently reverted again to the fight. 

“TI tell ye I waren’t ready,” he 
explained to Foley. “I licked him once 
an’I can lick him again. Have adrink.” 

Foley answered that he didn’t want 
a drink. 

“Have a drink,” insisted’ Gene. 

It was evident that ’Gene had stag- 
gered to his feet and moved towards 
Foley. 

“Easy, Gene,” Foley tried to placate 
him. “I'll have a drink, but keep yer 
shirt on.” 

Apparently Foley took a drink, for 
after a moment’s silence, "Gene burst 
out: 

“That’s a good feller. Ye’re a good 
feller, Al. Where be ye? It’s so 
darned dark here I can’t see ye.” 

“Thet’s all right,” answered Foley. 
“T’m here.” 

“Then come over where I can see 
ye. I want to show ye what I’m 
goneter do to that Frenchman. I 
want to show ye.” 

“T know ye can lick the tar outer 
him,”’ Foley hastened to assure the man. 

“But I want to show ye.” 

There was a sound of scuffling, and 
then Foley’s voice came from a dis- 
tance: 

“Why don’t ye curl up in the hay 
an’ have a sleep, ’Gene?”’ 

But ’Gene let out a wild whoop. 
The liquor was fast making him crazy 
drunk. 

“Look out,” 


a-comin’.” 


he yelled, “for I’m 
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Nat heard him stumble across the 
barn and heard Foley scrambling out 
of reach like a frightened rat. From 
this point on ’Gene grew wilder, both in 
talkand movement. He became surly 
at being balked, surly and vengeful. 

“Let me git my hands on ye,” he 
yelled. ‘“‘Gawd, I'll show ye. I’m 
goneter have another drink and then 
I'll show ye.” 

Evidently he had another drink 
and then started once more after his 
man. With a grim smile Nat heard 
another wild scramble across the barn 
floor. The chase further excited Gene, 
and with one devilish yell after another 
he hounded the frightened man through 
the stalls and around to the floor again. 

“Quit,” screamed Foley. 

“Tf I catch yer, I’ll quit. I’m goneter 
choke ye, Foley. I’m goneter kill ye 
dead, Foley,” screamed ’Gene. 

Another wild scramble followed, 
and then the window back of the horses 
was thrown open and Foley thrust out 
a foot. 

“Get back,” warned Nat. 

“Let me out,” pleaded Foley. ‘“He’s 
crazy mad.” 

“Back!” answered Nat. “If he’s 
mad, ye made him mad. Look out 
for him.” 

Foley withdrew his foot just in time 
to escape ’Gene’s clutch. The next 
time Foley’s voice was heard it evi- 
dently came from the barn loft to 
which he had climbed. 

“Tf ye come up here,”’ he screamed, 
“T’ll kick ye back.” 

“I’m a-comin’,” answered ’Gene. 

In terror Foley crossed a beam to 
the other side and scrambled to the 
floor. Once again he appeared at the 
window. 

“Fer Gawd’s sake, let me out,” he 
whined, his voice dry and strained. 
“He'll murder me.” 

“He will if he catches ye,” answered 
Nat. “But ye brought the stuff that’s 
responsible.” 

“Whoop — he!” shouted ’Gene once 
again on the barn floor. 

Foley’s face disappeared from the 
window, and he bolted in past the 
horses. 




















A VIEW IN THE ERKSHIRE HILLS 
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THE BERKSHIRE HILLS — LOOKING TOWARD GREYLOCK 
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THE STREETS OF AN OLD TOWN ON THE CAPE ANN COAST 


“Tt is not in the wharves or docks, not in the majesty of the hill toward the bay, not in the little 
avenue of summer cottages, that one feels the true New England character of the village; but in the 
streets of the old town. There is the sturdiness of the Pilgrim Fathers in the independence with 
which these take their course, untrammeled by any conventional rules, wandering along Curve 
Street, fitly named, as it follows the windings of the little Cove.” — Elizabeth Moore Hallowell. 





“Any ordinary street can run straight; it is the intent of Curve Street to suit the fishermen and their 
work, and according as the wharves vary, so does it. A happy little street is Curve Street. In and 


out it runs, occasionally scattering by the road-side a group of yellow lilies free to all, with an extrava- 
gance that no sensible city street would think of showing; anon sobering down, as with respectful 
air it goes by the ancient Custom House — which they tell you was the first of its kind in America — 
sitting in dilapidated glory on the water’s edge.” — Ibid. 
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**Many such little streets, a hundred yards or so in length, exist in this erratic town; but more honest 
than Arbor Street, there is one, the shortest of all, without so much as a name, and known only 
as the “Little Street off Arlington Street,” which will tell its length to whomsoever stands at one 
end by giving a glimpse of the river at the other end, with fishing craft and stately schooners galore. 
This glimpse discloses all that an actual exploration would reveal, and makes experimental knowl- 
edge of the by-way needless; so, with an enjoyable memory of orchard slopes and shadows, and a 
quaint old urn at the corner filled with scarlet geraniums, the traveler turns away.” — bid. 
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‘*Pleasant it is to come upon Leonard Street, the home of hollyhocks and white gates, of stone walls 
and apple trees, and all the many things dear to the artist’s heart. There, too, are the artists; for 
it is one of the summer amusements of this motherly old town to shelter in her arms these loving 
children who would portray her face; and along the broad expanse of Leonard Street may be seen, 
at any time of day and in almost any weather, the white umbrella and the triangular apparatus 
of the artist. — [did. 
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SOME NEW ENGLAND MEMORIES 
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NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE GIRLS IN ACADEMIC REGALIA 





BUILDING UP NEW ENGLAND 


N the fall of 1911 the Boston 

Chamber of Commerce presented 

to the people of New England 

an Industrial and Educational 
Exposition, consisting of many of its 
manufactures and products. The Ex- 
hibition was very successful, having 
representative exhibits, a large attend- 
ance, and a definite advertising value 
to New England which has been shown 
by the great impulse given this section 
of the country by later developments. 
The possibilities thus opened have led 
several of the Chambers of Commerce 
of the New England cities to the 
belief that the time is ripe to again 
bring to the front the great question 
of New England supremacy, but this 
time on a much greater scale. With 
this end in view, the management has 
secured the endorsement and approval 
of the Chambers of Commerce, Boards 
of Trade, and Business Men’s Asso- 
ciations of all New England, and with 
their co-operation will unite in one 
great comprehensive Exposition to 
be held in Mechanics Building, Boston, 
from October 4th to November Ist, 
inclusive, 1913. 

The general purposes of the Exposi- 
tion are: 

First: To promote manufacturing 
and commercial activity in New Eng- 
land. 

Second: To show the people of 
New England the methods and extent 
of our manufacturers and resources. 

Third: To attract the attention of 
the entire country to New England’s 
large and varied industries. 

Fourth: To bring the employer and 
workman, merchant and buyer, into 
closer touch with the manufactory 
and its products. 

Fifth: To stimulate the people of 
New England, particularly the younger 
generation, to a realization of the 
dignity and possibilities of a trade, 
and thus promote industrial education. 

Many other groups of states have 
their Expositions, but until two years 


ago New England had kept still about 
her wonderful resources, and let the 
South and West boast of their great 
development, while we did nothing. 
It is time to wake up! This and every 
real New England exposition fur- 
nishes an opportunity for us to get 
together and let the world know that 
we are really as progressive as any 
section of this country. 

The scale of the exposition will be 
fully equal to that of other great 
Industrial Shows which have been 
held throughout the country. It 
will last four weeks, and the total 
attendance is estimated at 500,000. 
As far as possible it is the intention to 
have the exhibition made up of “ work- 
ing exhibits,” manufacturers produc- 
ing their goods on the premises. 
Representative New England manu- 
facturers will be invited .to exhibit. 
There will be model exhibits of fac- 
tories whose business is too large. to 
be reproduced in the space at command. 

Unusual exhibits bearing on indus- 
trial development have been suggested, 
such as used and unused waste power, 
modern devices for utilizing small 
streams, models of docks and shipping 
facilities, raised models of land avail- 
able for manufacturing sites, plans 
and models of waterways. Exhibits 
from technical schools, with pupils 
at work, educational exhibits by the 
State Departments, such as fish hatch- 
ing, weights and measures, milk trans- 
portation, — all these have been sug- 
gested. 

A special feature will be made of the 
educational possibilities of the exposi- 
tion by interesting the schools through- 
out all six states in allowing the pupils 
to attend in a body. Manufacturers 
will be encouraged to send their most 
intelligent employees. The usual popu- 
lar features, such as good music, 
spectacular exhibits, and daily lectures 
will not be overlooked, for it is the 
intention that the exposition shall 
attract people of every taste. 
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The manager is Mr. Chester I. 
Campbell, well known as manager of 
all the large New England expositions 
and who had charge of the exhibition 
two years ago. He is an active member 
of the Chamber, and is much interested 
in the purposes for which the exposi- 
tion is to be held. 

The manufacturer and business man 
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is asked to keep in mind the fact that 
the main purpose of the exposition is 
a gigantic advertisement of the re- 
sources, development, and opportuni- 
ties of New England, and in order to 
make it a success and to have a com- 
plete showing of New England’s diver- 
sified industries his co-operation is 
needed. 
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ACNE OF COLL Povtem 
GRANDMOTHER’S COOK BOOK 


By the New Encianp MacazineE Cooking Club 


S stated before, these rules 
have all been tried with success 
by New England housewives. 


CHEESE SOUFFLE 


Mix together two  tablespoonfuls 
of butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of mustard, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of cayenne 
pepper, one-half cup of milk and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Add 
to this mixture the yolk of three eggs, 
well beaten, then add one-half a pound 
of grated cheese. Mix all well, then 
beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth and fold them into the mixture. 
Bake in a well buttered serving dish 
set in a pan of hot water. Serve at 
once. 

Preacu CAKE 

Sift together four even teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, a pinch of salt and 
two cups of sifted flour. Into this 
work about four tablespoonfuls of 
shortening. Add sufficient milk to 
make a soft dough and spread in a 
well buttered pan. Pare six firm 
peaches and cut into halves and push 
these into the top of the dough so that 
the hollow of each half is uppermost. 
Sprinkle the top with sultana raisins. 
and considerable sugar. Bake about 
twenty-five minutes. May be served 
with butter or with sugar and cream, 
or with the following sauce. 


Peacu SAUCE 


Beat one-half cup of butter to a 
cream and add gradually one cup of 
sugar and beat thoroughly. Beat the 
white of an egg very light and whip 
into the mixture. Then add one-half 
a cup of peach pulp mixed with two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and beat 
the whole. This is an excellent sauce 
for use on other desserts where peach 
flavoring may be desirable. 


GINGERBREAD 


Mix one-half cup of molasses one- 
half cup of sour milk. Add one tea- 
spoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
ginger and one-eighth of a teaspoonful 
of salt and one and one-half table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter. Mix this 
well and add one cup of flour. Bake 
about twenty-five minutes in a moder- 
ate oven. 


FrencH DREsSsING 


This is by far a tastier dressing for 
fruit salad than mayonnaise, especially 
if the salad contains nuts. Six table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil, two tablespoon- 
fuls of lemon juice, one tablespoonful 
of sherry wine. Beat together and 
add one-half a teaspoonful of salt and 
one-half teaspoonful of paprika. Beat 
all well. This will be sufficient dressing 
for about three cups of salad material. 
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CHocoLtaTE Sauce FoR IcE CREAM 


Melt one cup of sugar in half a cup 
of boiling water. Cover it and let it 
boil about two minutes. Then un- 
cover and let boil until the syrup will 
thread when dropped from the spoon. 
Let cool and beat to a cream. Set 
over a dish of hot water, add a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract and three 
ounces of chocolate melted. Beat 
all until smooth and thin. 


Raisin PIE 


Seed one cup of raisins. Stir into 
one cup of boiling water and let cook 
until the raisins are tender. Mix two 
level tablespoonfuls of flour with half 
a cup of sugar and stir into the raisins 
until the mixture thickens. Beat well 
two eggs and add one-half a cup of 
sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt 
and the juice of one-half a lemon and 
add this to the raisin mixture. The 
whole must be allowed to cool before 
pouring into the crust or it will toughen 
the crust. Bake with two crusts. 


A Goop Cake FRostTING 


Two cups of confectioners’ sugar, 
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one teaspoonful of lemon or orange 
juice and enough boiling water to 
make thick enough to spread. The 
mixture must be well beaten. A little 
of the grated peel if orange be used, 
may be added. Also, a chocolate 
frosting may be made from this rule, 
by adding melted chocolate and va- 
nilla instead of orange or lemon juice. 
This is a delicious frosting and will 
not harden too much. Cream may 
be used in place of the boiling 
water. 


AppLeE CAKE 

One and one-half cups of flour, 
two-thirds cup milk, two teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, two teaspoonfuls sugar, 
one-half teaspoonful salt, two table- 
spoonfuls butter. Prepare as for 
biscuit dough. Do not roll but place 
the very soft dough in a buttered pan. 
Into the top of it press slices of apple 
as thickly as possible. Then sprinkle 
the top with about three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar and one-third of a teaspoonful 
of cinnamon. Bake about twenty- 
five minutes. Serve with cream 
and sugar or with a_ caramel 
sauce. 
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